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with us, however, the possibility of a coalition of the other
Powers against us disappeared.

Even though German unity could not be restored by
means of resolutions of Diets, newspapers, and rifle-meet-
ings, Liberalism nevertheless continued to exercise a
pressure on the princes which made them more inclined to
make concessions for the sake of the Rrick. The mood
of the Courts wavered between the wish to fortify the
monarchical position by separate particularistic and auto-
cratic policy in view of the advance of the Liberals, and
anxiety lest peace should be disturbed by violence at home
or abroad. No German government allowed any doubt to
remain as to its German sentiments; but as to the way in
which the future of Germany was to be shaped, neither
governments nor parties were agreed. It is not probable
that the Emperor William as Regent, or subsequently as
King, could ever have been brought so far by the road
which he had first trodden, under the influence of his con-
sort, at the beginning of the new era, to do what was nec-
essary to bring about unity, namely, to renounce the Bund,
and use the Prussian army in the German cause.

On the other hand, however, it is not probable that he
could have been guided into the path that led to the Da-
nish war, and consequently to that in Bohemia, but for his
previous attempts and endeavours in the direction of
Liberalism, and the obligations he had thereby incurred.
Perhaps we should never have succeeded in holding him
aloof from the Frankfort Congress of Princes in 1863 if
his Liberal antecedents had not left behind in him a cer-
tain need of popularity in the Liberal direction, which
before Olmutz would have been foreign to him, but since
then was the natural psychological result of the desire to
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